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found to his sorrow that in that ignoble spot
her religious notions had vanished. She " was
scarce a shadow of what she was. . . . Harmless
company [that dread snare] had stole away all
her strength." She panted to go back to England,
and not all Wesley's readings from the Serious
Call and Ephrem Syrus could move her ; only
when he pressed her hand did she dissolve into
tears and confess that her determination to go
home began to stagger. Clearly she was in a
dangerous condition. What was Wesley to do ?

He went to the fort to consult Oglethorpe ; no
one was there except Horton, who was waiting
for the governor; but, when the latter came back
he ignored Wesley and rushed to kiss Horton.
The action was full of meaning ; Wesley's in-
fluence had sunk ! Oglethorpe, busied with the
affairs of the infant colony, could not be
bothered with the problem the parson put to him.
Send the girl back to Savannah, he said, a decis-
ion which prostrated her in a passion of weeping.
Very well, Wesley agreed, but how ? Why, in
Wesley's boat

It is dangerous for a susceptible man to travel
for a week alone in the company of a charming
girl, ten times more so if she is a damsel in distress,
appealing to all  that is  generous and  warm-
hearted in a man eager to save her soul.  Wesley
hoped that he would emerge free, buoyed up as^
he was by the belief that she would hold firm by
her repeated desire and design to live single*